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THE UGANDA RAILROAD. 

The most important feature of economic progress in tropical 
Africa, in the past year, was the completion of the Uganda Rail- 
road between Mombasa, on the Indian Ocean, and Port Florence, 
the most easterly point on Victoria Nyanza. The building of the 
road occupied about six years. The chief engineer and his staff 
arrived on the ground in December, 1895. Eight months later the 
first miles of rails were laid on the mainland ; and in December last 
the first locomotive reached Port Florence. The road is 582 miles 
in length. 

It was built under extraordinary conditions, which would have 
made progress very slow if the work had not been carried on with 
the greatest resolution and energy. At the outset it was found 
that Mombasa Island could not supply suitable water for the many 
hundreds of men who were needed to build the harbour works; a 
condensing plant was ordered from England by cable, and water 
was obtained by this means. No African labour in the British terri- 
tory was found to be suitable for preparing the roadbed and laying 
the track; twenty thousand men were therefore imported from 
India, mostly Punjabis, who had to be supplied with food from 
their own country. The natives could be utilized only as porters 
on the march and with the survey parties. The engineers and 
executive staff found it necessary to learn to speak the two principal 
languages along the route. At the lower altitudes the entire force 
suffered severely from fever, smallpox often appeared, and the 
work was further embarrassed by strikes in England, which at 
times made it difficult to obtain material and locomotives. 

Many engineering difficulties were encountered. From sea-level 
at Mombasa the line had to climb to a height of 7,900 feet at the 
Kikuyu escarpment, near Mount Kenia; then descend to 6,000 feet 
in the Rift Valley, a little farther west; then climb to 8,320 feet at 
the Mau escarpment, sixty miles further west; and then descend to 
3,726 feet, which is the altitude of Victoria Nyanza above the sea. 

The railroad is already bringing about radical changes in the 
country through which it passes. All along the route the Indian 
rupee is now the medium of exchange, though before the road was 
built only beads, wire, and cloth were accepted as money by the 
natives. The privations, delays, and troubles of the old caravan 
road are becoming things of the past. Upon the opening of the 
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The Uganda Railroad. 



whole line to passenger traffic the journey between Mombasa and 
Port Florence will be made in two and a half days. A steamer is 
to connect Port Florence with Mengo, the capital of Uganda, on 
the north shore of the lake. Allowing another day for this water 
journey, the time between the Indian Ocean and the heart of Uganda 
will be three and a half days, as against seventy days by the caravan 
routes. Travellers are now passing over two-thirds of the route in 
sleeping cars at a rate of six cents a mile, and cable messages may 

be sent from any station 
on the road. 

The railroad has cost 
about $26,000,000, includ- 
ing the harbour works at 
Mombasa and Port Flo- 
rence, and two steamboats 
on Victoria Nyanza. The 
cost has been much less, 
proportionately, than that 
of the Congo railroad, the 
British having had the ad- 
vantage of the cheap and 
efficient labour supplied by 
the East Indian natives, 
who were transported, at 
small expense, to East 
Africa, and were found to 
be well adapted to the 
climate. 

The caravan routes between the ocean and Lakes Victoria and 
Tanganyika will be practically put out of business by the Uganda 
railroad. Steamers on both lakes will distribute freight to all parts 
of the coasts, the caravan route between the two lakes being util- 
ized till the proposed German railroad is built between the Indian 
Ocean and Tanganyika. The accompanying map, prepared from 
some of the material in a larger map {The Geog. /our,, 1902, May, 
p. 600), shows the position of the Uganda railroad and its geo- 
graphical relation to the caravan routes that have been the com- 
mercial highways between the sea and the lake region. 
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